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THE GENTLE ART. 


Suppose, in the course of a summer’s morning 
walk, you should suddenly come upon what you 
had never seen before—for everybody must see 
a thing once for the first time—namely, an angler 
plying his art. Natural curiosity would no doubt 
incite you to stand and watch him at his work. 
He has chosen a beautiful spot for his meditative 
pastime. It may be a quiet-flowing river in a 
broad English county, shaded by solemn lines of 
lordly chestnuts, or beeches murmurous in the 
summer air. Or better still, some secret recess 
in the higher reaches of a Scottish glen, in the 
cool shadow of a dripping rock, whose rugged 
sides are draped with mosses and lichens of every 
hue, and from whose clefts the lady-fern hangs 
out graceful fronds to bathe in the spray of the 
neighbouring waterfall, The bit of level ground 
at his feet is carpeted with the summer’s greenest 
grass, chequered by purple violets that court the 
shade, and snow-white mountain-sorrel that seeks 
the sun. The day is beautiful as one might wish. 
The heat is tempered by a brisk breeze that blows 
up-stream, curling the surface of the pools into 
innumerable ripples ; and the blaze of the sky is 
curtained off with drifting masses of fleecy cloud. 
The oaks and birches that clothe the steeps above 
and below, are not enough altogether to shut out 
sun and wind, and just enough to warm the angler 
by glimpses of the one, and to fan him by airs 
from the other. 

Whatever else he may be defective in, it cannot 
surely be on the score of what is beautiful in 
nature, for of all the glen he has chosen the 
sweetest nook. And yet he seems to give but 
little heed to the beauties around him. He 
is bait-fishing. Half-sitting, half-kneeling on 
the mossy bank, he marks with eye intent 
the spot on the farther side of the dark pool 
into which his deftly baited line has just been 
dropped with delicate exactness, and his whole 
faculties appear to be engrossed in watching 
the issue. For a while his line hangs motion- 
less and inert, except when now and again 


touched by a passing breeze; but presently he 
feels a slight tremulous motion, and the point 
of the rod dips slightly downwards, Now is 
the supreme moment. With a quick upward 
movement of the rod he jerks the line out 
of the water, and there, flashing and pirouetting 
in mid-air at its extremity, like an animated 
coil of molten gold, is aspecimen of the finny 
prey he has spent the morning to entrap. In 
a moment more it lies before him on the grass, 
its yellow sides spotted with drops of brightest 
vermilion, gasping out its little life in the 
evil element of air. With careful hand he 
dislodges the fatal hook—slips the victim head 
foremost into the basket at his back, which is 
made to carry twenty or thirty pounds of such 
shiny fry—takes from the little bag at his coat- 
button a small red wriggling worm, and proceeds 
with something like tenderness to thread it upon 
his tackle of triple hooks—which he confidentially 
informs you is ‘Stewart’s’—then, after leisurely 
filling and lighting his pipe, and glancing up at the 
sky for a moment as if doubtful of the weather, 
he lifts the rod again with easy and half-indolent 
gesture, and prepares himself for another cast. 
‘And is this angling?’ you say. ‘Why, it seems 
the simplest of all processes for amusing one’s self 
it is possible to invent,’ And yet to be an adept in 
its many phases is quite another matter. You have 
only to take up one of the many large and elaborate 
works on the subject, to discover this. It may be, 
as Byron calls it, a ‘ solitary vice,’ but it is not a 
simple one. Its paraphernalia—what may indeed 
be called its machinery—is as complex and hetero- 
geneous as the ‘fixings’ of a cotton-mill or the 
hieroglyphs in the Chinese alphabet. Were a rod 
and line, a hook and worm, as in the foregoing 
sketch, its only requisites, it would be compara- 
tively a manageable process, It might call for 
the exercise of some dexterity, and no little 
patience; but beyond this its demands upon 
the labour and ingenuity of its devotees would 
be but slight. But what is the case? In the 
matter of methods alone, you have pond-fishing 
and punt-fishing, bank-fishing and bottom-fishing, 
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worm-fishing and fly-fishing ; you have spinning 
and trolling and live-baiting ; light-corking and 
daping, and casting from the reel. The question 
of rods is more easily settled. That instrument 
may be of hickory-wood or greenheart, and may 
cost from a few shillings to a few pounds ; or it 
may be a piece of bamboo, or a willow-wand. The 
line may be a bit of common cord, such as that 
with which boys wind a top or sniggle eels ; or it 
may be of twisted horse-hair, or twisted silk, or 
both combined. Among the miscellaneous articles 
also required are baskets and landing-nets, swivels 
and gaffs, floats and sinkers. But it is when you 
arrive at the department of hooks and lures, that 
you become aware of the recondite nature of the 
processes and expedients in vogue for enticing the 
various finny tribes from their native element. 
A mere catalogue of them would look like a 
swarm of nouns and adjectives which had made 
their escape out of a dictionary, and got mixed 
up in irretrievable confusion. 

Without entering into the detail of hooks, and 
combinations of hooks, or into the comparative 
merits of the Limerick bend, the Carlisle bend, or 
the sneck bend, something may be said of the 
varieties of lure. Were there but trout to capture, 

ibly a simple alternation between worm and 
ly, according to time and weather, might be suf- 
ficient for ordinary purposes. Or it might be 
a spinning minnow. As it is, trout are but 
one of many species of fish to which the 
angler’s art is applied. There are gudgeon and 
bleak and roach; barbel and chub and dace; 
bream and carp and tench; eel and perch and 
pike ; and, besides many others, the monarch of 
the stream, the salmon. 

If every man, according to Walpole, has his 

rice, so has every kind of fish its peculiar bait. 
or bottom-fishing in the Thames, besides worms 
and gentles, such various substances are used as 
eng bran, rice, boiled wheat, grains, and malt, 
you would take roach out of the Norfolk 
rivers, you are directed to use barley-meal ; 
and if bream, then boiled barley. If you go 
to the Hampshire streams for dace, a scrap 
of bacon-rind will tempt them to bite; or if 
you desire to capture chub, you have a wider 
choice of methods at your disposal, as, besides 
cheese—of which they are very fond—they will 
also take cockchafers, humble-bees, wasps, cater- 
pillars, slugs, and snails, The barbel—sacred 
to youthful readers of Grimm’s Goblins, by 
being once a prince, and turning the head of a 
poor fisherman’s wife, though not, as he himself 
said when a king’s son, good to eat—is an active 
creature, and gives good sport; he is partial to 
lob or dew worms, and will also succumb, like the 
chub, to a bit of cheese. The tench is another 
curious fish, living in the strictest seclusion at the 
bottom of weedy ponds ; and although extremely 
cautious as to what food is offered him, can hardly 
resist a bit of dainty red worm. The carp, while 
getting the character of a lubberly fellow, is never- 
theless, like Dickens’s little Major, ‘deep, sir, very 
deep, and—sly ;’ and though he may be taken at 
times by a common worm, yet his principal weak- 
ness is for paste, made either of honey or bread— 
and, what is rather remarkable in one brought up 
strictly as a water-drinker, he takes this all the 


_ readier, we are assured, if it be mixed up with 


gin or brandy! The eel is a greedy glutton, and 
not at all particular as to his diet, being quite 
well pleased to snap at a ball of worsted if it 
appear to have worms about it. The perch also, 
like the eel, is not over-scrupulous as to what he 
eats, and small tit-bits of worms will perchance 
lure a shoal to destruction. But the most vora- 
cious and unscrupulous of all is the pike, who is 
in general ready to bolt anything he can get his 
mouth over—frogs, mice, water-rats, dead birds, 
or—what is said to answer the purpose as well— 
an artificial rat made from a slice of the skin of a 
cow’s tail! 

But it is when you leave this, what may be 
called the vulgar order of fish, and ascend to the 
dainty trout and salmon, that the angler’s resources 
are most severely taxed. Every season and river 
and locality seems to have its own peculiar bait, 
Besides the ordinary temptation of grubs, worms, 
creepers, larvae, &c., there is the almost countless 
variety of flies on which trout and salmon love to 
feed. For the former, there are, among many 
others, stone-flies, willow-flies, and sand-flies ; 
silver-horns and cinnamons, duns and spinners, 
Each month brings its own particular ephemera, 
There are the February reds and the March 
browns; in May and June, the stone-fly and the 
oak-fly, the wren-tail and the brown-bent ; then 
follow the July dun, the August dun, and the 
whirling dun of September. These, and scores of 
others, are either used in their natural condition, 
or imitated in form and colouring to represent 
life. For salmon-angling, artificial flies are used 
in still greater variety, many of them being ex- 
quisitely beautiful. And curious names some of 
these works of art go by among the angling 
brotherhood, There are the Purple King and 
the Green King; the Captain, the Major, and the 
Colonel ; the Priest, the Parson, and the Doctor ; 
the Coachman, the Policeman, and the Game- 
keeper; the Butcher, the Baker, and the Candle- 
stick-maker. Other flies derive their designations 
from the feathered tribes, and accordingly you have 
the Eagle, the Grouse, and the Partridge; the 
Guinea-hen and the Goldfinch ; the Indian Crow 
and the Canary. Then there are such oddities 
among names as Jock Scott, Kate, and Switching 
Sandy; as also two others which bear the some- 
what startling appellations of the Water-witch and 
Thunder-and-Lightning. And yet those we have 
enumerated are but a tithe of the expedients which 
experience and ingenuity have devised where- 
withal to replenish the angler’s basket. Surely, 
after all this, you cannot still be of opinion that 
angling, however gentle, is a simple art. 

Nor is this all. It is one thing to have your 
tools, and quite another thing to know how to use 
them. You may have your rod and line, gut 
and tackle, from the first makers—a score of 
different flies in your pocket-book, and a hand- 
book on angling in your head—and yet be fated to 
carry an empty basket. Not only so, but the 
stream at your feet may be stocked with fish, 
that will only lie ‘laughing and winking’ at you 
from behind the stones, wondering how you can be 
so foolish as to offer them a kind of food for which 
you ought to know they have not the slightest 
stomach. Nor need you be at the first too much 
cast down about this, Even such veterans of the 
rod and reel as Mr Francis Francis, whose delight- 


ful Book on Angling has mainly supplied us with 
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the materials of this sketch, has had his difficulties, 
and no doubt will have them still, It is only he, 
and such as he who has brought his wits to bear 
for a lifetime on how best to circumvent the finn 
tribe, that knows how many wiles, and smoot 
deceptions, and artful dodges, must be tried before 
your purpose can be effected. The carp, we have 
said, is a sly fellow. Well, to secure him, you 
must be sly too. You must offer him his food in 
the shape in which he usually gets it ; for which 
reason, if fishing with worm, your bait should rest 
on the bottom, and not hang high in the water. 
‘Tt is not natural,’ says Mr Francis, ‘to see a worm 
hanging so as barely to touch the bottom, and 
that the carp know well enough, In this position, 
too, the gut ascends directly from the head of the 
worm, and the unnatural attitude of the bait 
challenges the carp’s attention to this “ new thing 
in worms.” Monsieur Carp then catches sight of 
the shot-sinker, and, lastly, in all probability of 
the float above. All this is of course strange and 
unusual, and he proceeds to investigate the bait, 
with all due care nibbling and picking at it, like 
the female ghoul in the Arabian Nights, who ate 
rice with a bodkin. He cannot make up his mind 
to take it, and yet he cannot make up his mind to 
leave it, so he nibbles and nibbles; and at last you 
think he must have got the bait, and you strike. 
Now, it is not customary for worms to dart off in 
that frantic fashion; and therefore, while your 
worm dashes off one way, Master Carp dashes off 
the other.’ 

Even perch, which you may take in dozens and 
scores in January ad February, require delicate 
handling on a summer’s day. ‘ Often have I,’ says 
the author just quoted, ‘through the clear crystal 
water, watched the proceedings of a dozen perch, 
at the worm or minnow on my hook, some twelve 
or thirteen feet below ; how they come up to it 
with all sail set, their fins extended, their spines 
erect, as if they meant to devour it without hesita- 
tion, and how they pause when they do come up to 
it, and swim gently round it, as if a worm or a 
minnow were an article of virtu, which required 
the nicest taste and consideration of a connoisseur 
to appreciate it properly. Then one of the boldest 
will take hold of the extreme tip of the tail—as 
timidly as a bashful young gentleman takes hold 
of the tip of his partner's finger, when he 
leads her to the festive quadrille—and give it a 
shake. . . . They cannot make up their minds 
about it. Is it a safe investment or is it not? ... 
And then comes an aldermanic perch, a warm 
liveryman of the Fishmonger’s Company, of nigh 
two pounds, a regular turtle-fed lord-mayor elect, 
with his cheeks blown up, his eyes staring out of 
his head, his fins all bristling with magisterial 
importance. “ Now then, what is this case? Ha, 
hum! a worm, eh? yes. Found hanging about 
the streets with no ascertainable occupation, and 
without any home, eh? Ha! bad case—very 
bad! a mysterious and vagrom character evidently. 
Take him away, some of you, and lock him up— 
very suspicious indeed—very much so.” And 
so, with a fan of his tail, the alderman scuttles off 
to a fresh case, and all his little people scuttle 
after him, save, perhaps, one unhappy little fellow 
who won’t take warning.’ 

And now you may fairly conclude that if such 
comparatively voracious fish as carp and perch call 
for such attention and skill on the part of the 


angler, the coy trout and the capricious salmon will 
tax his energies still more. ‘If trout, says Mr 
Francis, ‘are various in their forms and shapes, 
no less various are the means employed to take 
them, there being hardly any of the numerous 
plans adopted for wiling fish from their watery 
domains which may not be successfully applied 
to the capture of trout, for the trout feeds equally 
at the top, in the middle, and at the bottom of the 
water” ‘The skill and patience of the angler ‘ will 
often be taxed to the uttermost, and vainly, many 
a time and oft, in the attempt to hook some wily 
old four or five pound brook trout, who may be 
feeding rapidly and constantly under his very flies, 
which, tied on almost imperceptible gut, fall like 
gossamer above him, and float fruitlessly down 
over his head, as like the real thing as human 
cunning can contrive. Nay, you shall even float 
the live fly, drake, stone, or whatnot, over him 
so deftly, that nothing in your deception seems 
to you wanting. You shall offer him worms, 
minnow, and cadbait, or drop the all but irresist- 
ible cockroach or cricket within his ken, while 
you remain concealed. He may wave his fan-like 
tail coyly, and take a nearer glance askance at 
your bait, but proves a very St Anthony to your 
temptations. He will perhaps come to it like 
a bulldog, making your heart jump into your 
mouth, but he will then “pull up sharp on the 
post,” as turfites say, and refuse it; and do what 
you will, nine hundred and ninety-nine times out 
of a thousand his virtue is ancient Spartan, 
and his cunning modern Spartan; but haply on 
the thousandth, in some cndheiee flood, a fair 
deceiver, in the shape of a fat worm or minnow, 
tempts him—he gobbles it down, and dies the 
death, Happy you if it be your worm or 
minnow !’ 

The hooking and playing of a salmon require 
equal skill and dexterity, though perhaps of a 
slightly different kind. It is in the capture of 
trout and salmon indeed, that all the elabora- 
tion of means to an end, which we have just 
referred to, is brought into action, and the art 
of the angler tested to the full, And a peace- 
ful and pleasant art it is, bringing its votary 
into frequent contact with Nature in her most 
beautiful aspects, with the blue of the sky above 
him, and the green of the grass beneath his feet. 
The subject is a wide one, and admits of varied 
treatment ; but we have not specially sought to 
deal with it either as an art, a recreation, or a 
pleasure, All we have aimed at has been to 
engage the reader’s attention for a little over a 
few of the more salient features of old Izaak’s 
favourite pastime. 


Before quitting the subject, it may not be out 
of place if we take this opportunity of expressing 
our regret that the illegal practice of netting trout 
in our Scottish rivers and streams is becoming 
more and more general, notwithstanding the 
efforts of bailiffs and other water-guardians to 
put it down. Under cover of night, gangs of 
men set out from some quiet village or town 
by the water-side, and regardless of the interests 
of the legitimate angler, systematically harry the 
neighbouring waters of their speckled denizens. 
Nor are other nefarious means wanting, of de 
pulating streams, as will be seen by the follow 
extract of a letter which appeared in an Edinburg 
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newspaper (The Scotsman) last month, The writer, 
addressing the editor, says : 

‘While every legitimate angler rejoices in .the 
late capture of some of the netting fraternity, will 
you allow me, through your columns, to draw the 
attention of fishing-clubs and all who desire to 
protect the streams from illegal depredators, to a 
deadly mode of capturing trout, which is destruc- 
tive of the sport of all true anglers. As half a 
century’s experience has enabled me to compete 
pretty successfully with most fair fishers, I was 
astonished to find, during a late fishing-tour in the 
south on the Gala and Leader, that my moderate 
captures were nothing in comparison, both for 
numbers and size, with the baskets I saw hawked 
for sale by professional fishers who make a living 
by the sale of their fish. I was puzzled to find 
out how these hawkers beat me, till I was initiated 
into the mystery by one of the gang, who, in 
the exuberance of his heart, and under the influ- 
ence of “mountain dew,” produced a pot of salmon 
roe, and generously offered me some, After 
pointing out the illegality and unfairness of his 
doings, and the chances of a jail which were before 
him, he went on to inform me how adroitly he 
could pick out the biggest and the best from 
a stream, under the very noses of other fishers, 
without their supposing that he was using any 
other lure than the usual worm, Such men 
make a regular trade of selling the fish so 
caught, ‘and are inadvertently encouraged in 
their doings by the handsome price they often 
realise from gentlemen they meet on the river- 
side and other customers in hotels and else- 
where. One of these men I came across lately on 
the Gala who had twice in the course of half a 
day emptied his basket in this way; and a second 
one I saw at Earlston, after having early scoured 
the Leader, take train for Melrose to dispose of 
his spoil there. I would suggest that an effort be 
made to organise a general association of anglers 
for the protection of the waters, something like 
that lately set up at Greenlaw for the protection 
of the Blackadder. There are few who follow 
“the gentle art” but would gladly join for such 
a purpose, and by annual subscription help to 
put an end to the practices complained of,’ 


From what we ourselves know of the wholesale 
destruction of trout by night-netting as well as by 
roe-fishing, practised in such rivers as the Tweed, 
Gala, and Yarrow, we do not hesitate to say that 
ere long, those time-honoured streams will be 
rendered useless for the true angler, unless the 
fraternity rise in a body to stamp out the practices 
that are so fast robbing them of their favourite 
pastime, 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
‘There may come a time in your career when gentle dealing 
may seem out of place.’ 
I suppose it was a natural thing that Gascoigne 
and Gregory minor having had their quarrel out, 
should become fast friends, The consummation 
seemed at first a strange one; but I learned to 
welcome it. I had had so little companionship, 
and had become so solitary and sedentary in all 
my ways, that a rambling, adventurous, tree- 


climbing, bound-breaking young person like Asop 
was the most valuable of all companions for me, 
I was afraid of him at the beginning; but I soon 
trusted him. He was as open as the day; and 
I believe a lie at any cost would have been 
morally impossible for him. His fancy ran riot 
with him often, and he launched himself fearlessly 
on grotesquerie’s wildest stream, and allowed it 
to take him whither it would ; but he was unlike 
any other imaginative boy I have known in his 
stolid adherence to fact in all matters outside the 
domain of fancy. He was always in trouble, and 
he seemed to like it and to flourish on it, for 
he was always happy. He taught me to boat 
and swim and play cricket, and was willing to 
bowl at me for an hour together. Out of the 
companions who crowded about me at school and 
college, Gascoigne and sop were the only two 
who accompanied me in after-life. I have no time 
to linger here upon the pleasant memories of my 
school-days, though I would do it willingly ; but 
there are two incidents which shew so clearly in 
the light of later years, that I record them. I see 
them distinctly, They make pictures in my 
mind, I can almost hear the voices speak again. 

I have been swiftly brought from school by 
Major Hartley, with whom by this time 
am quite familiar, Major Hartley is a sort of 
Captain Poyntz without Captain Poyntz’s humour. 
He has a portentous drawl and a big mous- 
tache, and he swaggers a little in lris gait. He 
takes me on fishing and shooting expeditions 
in the holidays; and last season I rode to 
hounds beside him. He tips me with outrageous 
generosity, and tells me stories of the Crimean 
War. He is nota good teller of tales ; but my 
imagination fills in much of the detail of his sterile 
stories, and I am always quite absorbed by his 
narrations. But we have been very silent all the 
way home, and the house is very silent now. The 
domestics go about their duties noiselessly, like 
ghosts in livery. Everybody — with subdued 
voice ; and I, though I notice all these things with 
the keenest observation, am stricken through with 
grief, For the sad message that has brought me 
here is that Maud is at death’s door, and that there 
is little hope for her. The medical man of 
Wrethedale is in consultation with a physician 
from the county town. They are clothed in black, 
and look to my frightened eyes like Death’s heralds, 
I am admitted, on promise of outward calmness, 
to Maud’s chamber, and see her lying asleep, wan 
and fragile. Uncle Ben meets me at the door, and 
I see that his whole face is red, as if it had been 
scalded. He makes no concealment of his grief ; 
and when he takes me on his knee in his own 
room, he puts his handkerchief over his face and 
cries unrestrainedly. I am too stonily cold in m 
grief to cry at all, and think myself terribly hard- 
hearted and unfeeling, I tell myself all that 
Maud has been to me, and how dearly I ought to 
love her, and still sit there cold and stony while 
Uncle Ben cries behind his handkerchief ; and I 
can do nothing but look at a great miserable gap 
in the world which nothing can ever fill again, 
And a voice which is no part of me at all says 
distinctly and keeps on saying : ‘I don’t care ;’ and 
though I strive against it with abhorrence, it will 
not be silent. I grow to feel so fearfully wicked 
under the iteration of this inward voice, that I 
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become quite frightened at myself, and sit there 
whilst Uncle Ben’s grief flows on, and feel stonier 
and colder every minute. At length a tap is 
heard at the door, and I rise and answer it. 

‘Mr Hartley is inside, sir, whispers the domestic 
to some one outside the door; whereupon a very 
tall, broad-shouldered man with iron-gray hair, 
and a nose like an eagle’s beak, nods in answer, 
enters the room, and lays a hand on Uncle Ben’s 
shoulder. 

‘Is that you, Brand ?’ says Uncle Ben, rising 
from his chair. ‘The other doctors are here, but I 
haven't got a lot o’ faith in’em, Come and see 
her. 

‘Take me to the doctors, first,’ says the new- 
comer ; and Uncle Ben and he leave the room 
together. Then comes a long interval of silence, 
and I am left alone. I can hear one of the dogs 
whining in the kennels, for my uncle’s room is at 
the back of the great house!; and I think of the 
superstition which accredits animals with a fore- 
knowledge of human death. After a great lapse 
of time, a female servant enters and makes up the 
fire ; for Uncle Ben will have all domestic offices 
performed by women, and keeps up the tribe of 
menials in plush for service at table and for show. 
I venture to ask her if the new doctor holds out 
any hope; but she does not know, and steals 
away again as silently as she came, I wait a long 
time with a growing sense of fear, accusing myself 
all the while for my wicked want of feeling. Then 
the new doctor returns alone, not observing me at 
all, as I sit at the window looking out upon the 
night, which is calm and clear and cold. He seats 
himself with his back towards me, and lights a 
cigar and smokes it. I can see the dull red reflected 
in the polished marble of the mantel-piece, and the 
smoke that curls above the chair in which the 
doctor lounges, I want desperately to ask him the 
question which I put to the housemaid ; but that 
accusing voice within me goes on saying: ‘I don’t 
care ;’? and I seem to have been so long silent and 
unnoticed that I am afraid to speak. Then after 
another lapse of time, a tap comes to the door 
again, and the doctor throws his cigar into the 
fire and walks out of the room; and with my 
stony misery still upon me, I fall asleep in my 
chair, until voices awake me. 

‘Where is Mr Hartley?’ asks one voice; and 
looking up, I see that the doctor has returned, and 
that Cousin Will is with him. 

‘In his bedroom, and waiting anxiously to see 
you,’ answers Cousin Will; and the doctor makes 
a movement to the door. But Will laying a 
restraining hand upon his arm, he turns round 
and faces him, looking down from under project- 
ing brows. ‘What, asks Cousin Will, ‘is your 
opinion of—the case ?’ 

‘Serious, says the doctor ; ‘but there is ample 
room for hope.’ With that he leaves the room; 
and I see Cousin Will fall upon his knees beside 
an armchair and bury his face within his hands. 
And for myself, at that good news, I only know 
that the false accusing voice within me goes silent 
suddenly, and that I weep for relief and hope, as I 
have never wept before, 


Two weeks later, I am back at school with an 
egregious gratuity from Uncle Ben. Maud is 
recovering rapidly ; and what with my joy at that 
and the gleeful’ excitement with which I find 


myself richer in the middle of the school-term 

than ever golden Midas was in his auriferous life, 

Iam supremely contented, and the days race after 

= another till they bring the Christmas holi- 
ays. 

Other pictures take form and colour before me, 
and there are other voices in my ear. It is my 
fifteenth birthday. Gascoigne is at the head of 
the school. Gregory minor is Gregory major now, 
and only one behind Gascoigne in the race. I lie 
upon the grass under the shadow of the beech- 
trees. It is night-time, and the moon is glorious ; 
and across the field in the woods beyond the river, 
a nightingale is singing. I lie alone, heedless of 
damp grass; and I travel in thought through such 
a life as only an eager lad can live in his dreams, 
On wa pas toujours quinze ans, sings Suzanne, and 
at fifteen one has a right to one’s dreams, I recall 
the scene almost as if it were a spectacle in a 
theatre. The solemn beech-trees are alive with 
light at the edges of their masses of dark foliage. 
There is a visible nimbus about the meanest 
object in sight, and the nightingale sings. Over 
my dream and through the story of the nightin- 
gale steals a serious voice, which comes nearer as 
it speaks, I know the voice for that of the head- 
master, His companion is tall and slight, but 
manly in figure; and as they go by ata distance 
of twenty yards perhaps, I think it ridiculous when 
the figure looks like Gascoigne’s, Gascoigne is a 
— scholar, and a great deity of mine ; 

ut there are limits even to my beliefs in him, and 
I can scarcely dream of him—dreamer as I an— 
as walking in intimate talk with our head-master. 
Whilst I wonder, the head-master turns, and 
Gascoigne—for it is he—turns with him. The 
master’s voice comes clear and solemn to where I 
lie in the grass, and my heart beats with half- 
a-score of emotions at once—sorrowful and 
joyful. 

‘You leave to-morrow, then, says the head- 
master ; ‘and you carry my hopes and my prayers 
with you. Your career at school has been an 
exceptionally brilliant one, and you have proved 
that you are master of exceptional qualities, 
There is only one way with those qualities, if you 
would prosper with them and make them useful.’ 
The measured tones and the measured step fall 
into the distance together, and after an interim, 
return. ‘ Good-bye, then,’ says the master, pausing 
once more opposite my unseen post, and turning 
towards his own residence. ‘I will keep the high 
hopes I had of you. I am more than willing to 
tales in you. There may come atime in your 
career, Gascoigne, when gentle dealing may seem 
out of place, and strict justice may claim her own 
more rigidly, But the scales will not be in my 
hands then, Take care that I have never to 
throw into them the weight which I reserve to-day. 
Good-bye.’ 

With no farewell from Gascoigne’s lips, the 
master moves on towards his own house. His step 
dies in silence on the turf, and I lose his form in 
shadow. Now Gascoigne is down upon his face, 
and I can hear him moaning. What—what is 
this? What shadow of disgrace or grief is here ? 
I dare guess nothing, dare fear nothing. And the 
memory haunts me like a nightmare through the 
day which follows, and through the next, and 
through the long vacation which succeeds it. 
Gascoigne has gone one day before his time, with- 
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out good-byes to any ; and his friends are chagrined, 
but not suspicious And only he knows what 
casts that shadow which will fall between himself 
and me, though all my soul rebels against it. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ANGLO-INDIAN 
CHAPLAIN. 


ARCOT AND VELLORE. 


Wrrarn four hours by rail from Madras, are pic- 
turesquely situated amongst rugged hills the 
two towns of Arcot and Vellore. They lie close 
by each other, and although bereft of the pomp 
and grandeur of former days, are still populous 
and important places. Arcot was the capital city 
of the province of the Carnatic, where dwelt, in 
all their barbaric splendour, the Nabobs of that 
Ik; whilst Vellore was their large and almost 
impregnable fortress, Both towns are intimately 
associated with our early conquests in India ; 
around their walls are the scenes of many hard- 
contested fights, in which French and English, 
Mohammedans and Mahrattas, were engaged. It 
was the taking of Arcot by Lord Clive—at that 
time simply Captain Clive, recently a merchant's 
clerk in Madras—which gave the finishing blow to 
the Mohammedan dynasty, quenched the hopes of 
their French auxiliaries, and firmly established 
the English rule along the eastern coast of 
Southern India. True indeed after that period 
the English had to fight many battles on these 
same plains of the Carnatic against many foes ; 
chief amongst them were the terrible Hyder Ali 
and his fierce son Tippoo Saib, Again and again 
did these redoubtable warriors hasten to the assist- 
ance of the Nabob, determined if possible to drive 
the hated Feringhi from Indian soil. But in vain. 
The great waves dashed against the little rock, 
and were broken and routed; and er a after 
campaign led to fresh conquests by the English 
forces and to new acquisitions of territory, until 
ultimately, as it is now, the kingdoms of Southern 
India from east to west had come directly or 
indirectly under British rule. 

The taking and defence of Arcot is one of the 
most heroic stories in the annals of the British 
army, illustrative of British bravery and pluck. 
How history repeats itself! The gallant defence 
of Rorke’s Drift at Zululand the other day by 
the shattered remnant of the 24th, was but the 
repetition on a smaller scale of the equally gallant 
defence of Arcot by Clive a hundred years ago, 
With only five hundred English soldiers and 
sepoys under him, he was besieged by ten thou- 
sand Frenchmen and Mohammedans; and yet with 
this handful he defied the surging host for fifty 
days, and then drove them, defeated and demora- 
lised, from the broken-down ramparts, where they 
left behind them guns and ammunition and hun- 
dreds of slain. 

After the conquest of the Carnatic, Arcot and 
Vellore became garrisons for British troo In 
the former was stationed a regiment of English 
cavalry; and in the fortress of the latter were one 
regiment of English infantry and three or four 
regiments of sepoys. Such were the troops 
stationed at those two places in the year 1806, 
when there happened a tragic event that filled 
our whole country then with horror and indigna- 
tion ; just as we were appalled twenty years ago 


by the outbreak of the Mutiny, or as, the other 
day, by the news of the disasters in Africa, After 
the death of Tippoo Saib, the tyrant of Mysore, 
and the overthrow of his dynasty, his family, con- 
sisting of several sons and daughters, were removed 
to the fortress of Vellore. Here they were per- 
mitted to enjoy almost perfect freedom, little or 
no surveillance being kept over them. And ag 
the English government was most liberal in its 
allowances, those princes were enabled to live 
very luxuriously, and so attracted to their court 
many of the adherents and followers of their late 
father. The consequence was a secret but wide- 
spread conspiracy among the Mohammedans. 

Very early in the morning of the 10th of Jul 
of that year, the soldiers of His Majesty’s Goth 
Regiment were there asleep in their cots, every 
door and window being wide open, to admit a 
cooling breeze into the barracks. Suddenly a 
murderous fire of musketry was poured in upon 
them. These came from the guns of the British 
sepoys who had been seduced from their allegiance 
by the treacherous Mohammedans, and incited by 
whom, they were now bent on murdering the 
sleeping English. And unfortunately they suc- 
ceeded but too well. Fifteen officers and eighty- 
two privates were killed ; ninety-one others being 
wounded, Some of the surviving soldiers hi 
themselves in nooks where the bullets could not 
reach them, and not a few gained the ramparts, 
where, led by Sergeant Brodie, they maintained a 
gallant defence, One man leaped from the fortress, 
swam the moat, that swarmed with alligators, and 
fled with breathless haste to tell the dismal news 
to the cavalry at Arcot. Luckily he met with 
Colonel Gillespie, the commander of the regiment, 
which was the 19th Light Dragoons, and who was 
out for his morning ride. The soldier told his 
story. The Colonel rode into the barracks, sounded 
the alarm ‘to boot and saddle,’ and at the head of 
the first troop that was ready, dashed on to Vellore, 
The gallant Colonel reached the gates before his 
men, and was pulled up the ramparts by a rope 
formed of the soldiers’ belts, Rallying their ex- 
hausted strength, the poor survivors of the 69th 
charged the mutineers, whilst the Colonel drew 
the bolts of the ponderous gate. Thus the way 
was opened ; and the dragoons with flashing sabres 
rushed upon the sepoys and cut them down by 
hundreds. And to this day the mound in the 
middle of that fortress tells of the signal revenge 
that was taken for that dismal treachery. Such is 
the story of the ‘ Vellore Mutiny.’ It fills a sad 

ge in Anglo-Indian history. I have here given 
it as told to me by an old Scotchwoman, who 
was a member of my church at Bangalore, and 
whose young husband, seventy years ago, was one 
of that avenging column which rode from Arcot 
to Vellore on that bright summer morning to 
exact a retributive punishment for the murder of 
their fellow-soldiers, 

Within the fort of Vellore is a group of 
Hindu temples, regarded as amongst the finest 
specimens of that kind of architecture to be found 
in all India, They are of a prodigious heigh 
and built of stones colossal in their size an 
elaborately sculptured. The Hindus, who are 
very fond of dilating upon the antiquity of their 
country and their religion, love to speak of those 
temples as being so old that the time of their 
erection cannot be guessed. They have certainly 
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reached a good old age; their appearance tells us 
that; but it tells us something more than that, 
namely, that those temples have reached the 
decay of old age. I have groped my way beneath 
their gloomy darkness ; I have wandered through 
their silent and forsaken vaults; I have trodden 
their passages and courts, where weeds of a sicken- 
ing smell rankled, and where filth of every kind 
was strewn; and I have rejoiced in those un- 
doubted evidences certainly of neglect, but cer- 
tainly too of a day that will speedily come, 
brought about by that very neglect, when those 
temples shall stand as interesting ruins to tell of 
a darkness that was once upon the land, and a 
gross darkness that was once upon the people. 
‘Our day is past—yours is at hand,’ said a Hindu 

riest to a Christian missionary. The poor 

rahman was feeling not the mere breath of 
change, but the tempest of change. Not long 
ago he could command the riches of the people 
to uphold his sacred offices and sacred shrines ; 
but now he can scarcely extort sufficient to keep 
himself and his family from starvation, let alone 
the keeping up of the temple. 

One of my last visits to Vellore was in company 
with Dr Norman Macleod and Dr Watson. We 
went thither to visit the Scottish mission and to 
ordain a native pastor. And what a joyous day 
it was; one of many such, all laborious yet full 
of joy, spent with ‘the Deputation, midst the 
sunshine and warmth of Southern India; Norman 
—let me with all affection and respect call him 
such—ever being the light and life of our party. 
Nothing seemed to be able to weary him out, no 
travelling, nor speaking, nor ‘interviewing,’ neither 
early rising nor sitting late at night—although all 
the time he was far from being physically well. 
And certainly nothing could damp the exuberance 
of his spirits, nor interfere with what I must call 
his perpetual boyhood’s glee, As I said in the 
first General Assembly after my return home, we 
in India were very glad to welcome him, and glad 
to have him with us; but we were glad too when 
he went away, for we felt that with his incessant 
labours he was killing us, as alas! he was certainly 
killing himself. For too, too soon thereafter, the 
“death of Norman Macleod’ was flashed as dismal 
tidings to every portion of the British empire, and 
beyond it too; and everywhere it cast a melan- 
choly gloom over hearts and homes, for every- 
where his name was known and honoured and 
beloved. 


LUXURIOUS BATHING. 


In an article on ‘Hydropathic Establishments,’ 
which appeared in a former number of this 
Journal (Sept. 7, 1878), occasion was taken to refer 
to some of the advantages of hydropathy as a 
promoter of health, and to the increased facilities 
afforded for the application of its principles by the 
establishment of such places of public resort as 
those indicated. Baths, as is well known, form 
one of the chief hygienic features of these insti- 
tutions ; and, no doubt, when judiciously applied, 
and under the medical superintendence that is 
given, the bath in its various forms becomes a 
valuable remedy in the case of individuals whose 
jaded energies require restoration, or whose en- 
feebled health stands in need of some gentle 
stimulant, But it is not at all times convenient, 


or even possible, for the great mass of people, let 
them be ever so seriously indisposed, to relinquish 
altogether their professional or business engage” 
ments in order to submit themselves to the 
course of treatment which such establishments 
impose, and therefore it becomes a matter of 
much practical importance that people should 
have some knowledge of how to treat them- 
selves in such a case. 

There are few citizens of our larger towns who 
have not, either in their own dwellings, or by 
means of public baths, the opportunity of testing 
for themselves the benefits to be derived from 
the application of water, either in the ordinary 
purposes of ablution, or with a view to the 
removal or prevention of disease. Nor is there 
perhaps any other question so nearly affectin 
personal health and comfort on which suc 
erroneous and hap-hazard notions exist, as this of 
bathing ; great part of the prevalent dubiety as to 
its advantages being traceable not so much to its 
own defects, as to the irregular, capricious, and 
frequently mistaken methods by which it has been 
tested, 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that we draw 
attention to a volume entitled Lururious Bathing 
(London: Field and Tuer), in which very simple 
yet valuable directions are given for the use 
of the bath, 

The kind of bath first referred to in the book, is 
the hot or soap bath. The cold bath is to many 
persons a painful and trying ordeal ; whereas the 
soap-bath is ‘ at once a necessity and a luxury, and 
in order to obtain the greatest number of benefits, 
including increased health, appetite; vigour, and 
good spirits, this bath is the most effectual, and 
moreover the pleasantest and least trying to the 
weakly or over-sensitive constitution.’ It appears 
also, says the author, ‘from the evidence obtained 
by modern scientific research, that hot water 
destroys the germinating power of malignant 
contagious diseases, and that soap chemically 
poisons it, These germs or spores are carried 
about by every wind that blows; and when it is 
borne in mind that, roughly speaking, a million of 
such germs will lie on a threepenny-piece, the 
value, as a preventive of contagion, of a thorough 
daily ablution with soap, may be estimated.’ The 
application of the hot or soap bath is simple; the 
bather, provided with a piece of soap and a loose 
washing-glove, and with a basin of hot water before 
him, vigorously covers himself from head to foot 
with a thick and abundant lather. This process 
need not take more than three or four nilnutes, 
after which, while the body is thoroughly warm, 
two or three plunges should be taken into cold 
water, a couple of rapid dips being sufficient to 
remove every particle of soap. The head must 
remain uncovered and receive the full benefit of 
the cold water, otherwise a violent headache ma 
follow. ‘The momentary shock of the cold dip is 
succeeded by a delightful feeling of vital internal 
warmth—a delicious triumphant glow.’ The 
nature of the cold bath which follows the hot is of 
little moment ; and instead of a plunge—a shower, 
sitz, or sponge bath may be le 

But however the cold water be applied, the 
essential of its application is to obtain that reaction 
from its shock, without which bathing is injurious 
instead of beneficial. Much depends upon this 
reaction, If it be slow, then coldness, shivering, 
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violent headache, slow pulse, and probable sick- 
ness follow. On the other hand, if the reaction 
be lively, then the heart is actively excited, and 
the blood propelled with unusual force through 
the system ; the ps ae of the body rapidly 
rises, and a general glow supervenes, accompanied 
with mixed feelings of increased vitality, buoyancy, 
and exhilaration, difficult to describe. With the 
non-robust, the stay in the cold water can hardly 
be made too short; the principal shock is pro- 
duced from the first application, and the endeavour 
ought rather to be to get out as quickly as pos- 
sible, than to stay in under the mistaken notion 
of deriving increased benefit. 

A milder mode of applying the cold water than 
the plunge, is the sponge-bath ; and a more violent 
mode is the shower-bath. To obtain the fullest 
benefit of the sponge-bath, in the most agreeable 
manner, ‘the charged sponge, as the bather a 
into the bath, should be lifted and carried quickly 
to the back of the head, which should be slightly 
inclined forward, so that the bulk of the water will 
run down the spine and back ; the next spongeful 
should be almost instantaneously applied, leaning 
forward, to the top of the head; and the third, 
standing quite upright, to the chest; the arms 
and legs may then be separately treated; and if 
desire be felt for more, the application may be 
repeated to the back of the head and chest.’ The 
shower-bath requires greater caution in its use. 
‘To those able to stand it, says Mr Tuer, ‘nothing 
can be more agreeable and refreshing ; but it may 
be safely questioned whether a shower-bath taken 
on a cold misty morning, with the water all but 
freezing, can possibly prove salutary even to the 
most robust. Nearly freezing water from a shower- 
bath produces a feeling something akin to what 
might be imagined to result from a shower of 
red-hot lead ; the shock is tremendous, and the 
shower, if continued for any length of time, would 
assuredly cause asphyxia.’ If headache follow, or 
reaction be slow, accompanied by shivering, the 
shower must be discontinued and a milder bath 
resorted to, 

Immediately on emerging from the bath, dry 
towels should be vigorously made use of, and if 
desirable, the flesh-brush. No unnecessary delay 
should at this point be made, however the bather 
may dawdle in his subsequent dressing. With 
respect to tepid baths, the author rather dis- 
courages them, and suggests that persons who are 
in the habit of using these baths, and remain 
splashing about for a considerable time, would 
derive ter benefit, and the body be more 
refreshed, by a shorter immersion in water of a 
lower temperature. Another point as to which 
some difference of opinion frequently exists is, 
whether it is a wise or safe thing for a person who 
is warm from exercise to plunge into cold water. 
Mr Tuer is of opinion that it is quite safe, and ma 
be indulged in with impunity even when muc 
heated, pene the plunge be taken the moment 
the clothes are removed. The danger, he points 
out, is in standing about on the brink, during 
which time the body rapidly cools, and cold may 
be taken. But he adds: ‘ Although perfectly safe 
to plunge into cold water, no matter how much 
the body may be heated, care must be taken to 
avoid it if there are feelings of lassitude and 
exhaustion ; these are sure signs of over-fatigue, 
and a cold bath under such circumstances is not 


only weakening, but might prove absolutely 
dangerous, When a bath is taken while the 
bather is heated, he ought afterwards to have a 
complete change of clothes, so as to prevent any 
chance of taking cold through putting on clothes 
rendered damp by previous exercise. We would, 
however, caution all against the danger of plunging 
into cold water while the body is in a state of 
perspiration, Rather wait, before undressing, until 
the body has had time to cool from such excessive 
temperature, or let the intending bather first rub 
himself down till thoroughly dry. In slight colds, 
the baths may be continued ; but in the case of a 
violent cold, or affection of the throat, they should 
be discontinued, 

In treating of sea-bathing and swimming, Mr 
Tuer states that salt water is more energetic in its 
action than fresh, and after a dip in the sea there 
is not the same liability to take cold from insuf- 
ficient drying as after a fresh-water bath, the saline 

articles which adhere to the skin further exciting 
its action, and producing a healthy and more 
vigorous glow. It is for the same reason that 
children may dabble and patter about in the pools 
by the sea-shore, without any risk of taking cold, 
In this connection, the author strongly urges the 
propriety of having boys and girls taught swim- 
ming at schools, ‘ We ought, he says, ‘as 
islanders, to be swimmers, and it is to be regretted 
that we are not. Swimmers are of necessity 
bathers; but bathers are not always, as they 
should be, swimmers,’ It is an accomplishment 
unquestionably useful ; is not difficult to acquire ; 
and when acquired, not readily forgotten. 

The volume to which we are indebted for the 
foregoing hints is a magnificent specimen of typo- 
co and pictorial art. The descriptive portion 
of the book—that on bathing—is from the pen of 
Mr Andrew W. Tuer, while the beautiful folio 
etchings, initials &c., are the work of Mr Sutton 
Sharpe. The whole production—binding, paper, 
and printing—is faultless as a piece of book |} 
manufacture, and we are in doubt whether the 
epithet of ‘luxurious’ in the title is not intended 
to apply as much to the book itself as to its sub- 
ject. Besides initials, tail-pieces, &c., there are 
twelve folio etchings, each of them illustrative of |[ 
some poetical stanza ; many of them representing 
real scenes; and all of them, as might in the 
circumstances be supposed, introducing water as 
a leading feature in the landscapes portrayed. 
Charming as all these examples of the etcher’s art 
undoubtedly are, there are some of them, more 
than others, whose subtle beauties are qualified to 
elicit genuine admiration. One of the most striking 
of these is that entitled ‘Ennerdale Water’— ‘ 


That sacred lake withdrawn amid the hills, ; 


By what may be said to be a few graphic touches, || 
not one of which is wasted, we have the lake 
before us, in all its sheen of summer splendour, 
without a ripple or a shadow, save where a little 
boat shoots out into the water, the higher hills 
behind whitened in the sunlight, and the glare of 
the summer's day only relieved by the darker masses 
of the lower spurs, Another etching of great power 
and beauty is ‘In the Fens,’ illustrating a stanza 
of Tennyson’s ‘ Brook,’ as are also those entitled a 
‘Study of Water,’ and ‘ Water Lilies,’ But it is 
not our purpose to further dwell on the book as a 
work of art ; in this respect it must be seen to be 
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fully appreciated. So much for the book and its 
subject-matter. It is not often that is so 
pleasantly set forth asin this volume. It is a work 
of art, yet not altogether so; for, as our analysis 
of its teaching may indicate, its pages contain 
much good sense, wholesome advice, and valuable 
hints as to the use of the bath—when to use it, how 
to use it, and when to let it alone. As to the con- 
nection between the subject and the illustrations, 
there does seem to be some little inconsistency ; 
but the author has anticipated the objection, and 
‘hopes that the first “shock” caused by the incon- 
gruity will be followed by a “reaction” of pleasure 
and perhaps approval. Anything,’ he adds, ‘which 
tends to the better health of body and mind must 
increase the capacity for enjoyment both in‘nature 
and art.’ It is to be hoped that Mr Tuer may see 
fit to issue an edition of the work which may 
place it within the reach of the masses, 


A CONSPIRATOR IN SPITE OF MYSELF. 
CHAPTER III, 
MYSTERY (CONTINUED). 


MucuH earnest but whispered conversation took 
place during the brief interval that elapsed from 
the time when the young officers entered the 
saloon, until a messenger, booted and spurred and 
covered with dust, as if he had ridden hard, 
appeared at the door. ‘All is ready, Signores,’ 
said he in Italian. 

‘It is well, Signore,’ replied the aged officer, who 
—in conjunction with the young man who had 
boarded La belle Jeannette in the Gulf, a few hours 
earlier, and had persuaded Gustave Pailleur and 
me to accompany him on shore—appeared to 
assume the direction of affairs. 

Advancing to the sofa, and again offering his 
arm to the youth who had not yet entirely 
recovered from his agitation, he led the way forth 
from the saloon, followed by several of the com- 
pany; while the padrone and I were ordered to 
march in line in the rear with others, who were 
like ourselves disguised as common soldiers, whom 
I now suspected to be officers or other persons of 
superior position. We descended the long flight 
of stone or marble steps into an open courtyard, 
where three carriages awaited our appearance, To 
one of these carriages the aged officer who was 
addressed as Signor el Duca conducted the two 
youths; and when they had entered the vehicle, 
the young officer who was addressed as Altezza 
followed after them, and seated himself opposite to 
them with his back to the horses. The second 
carriage was occupied by others of the party; and 
then the padrone and I were ordered to take our 
seats with our backs to the horses in the third 
carriage. The aged officer and an individual 
disguised as a common soldier then seated them- 
selves opposite to us in the carriage, and the three 
vehicles were driven forth from the court-yard. 

‘Now, my friends,’ said the old officer, in his 
imperfect yet still intelligible French, addressing 
himself to Gustave and me, as soon as the carriages 
were in motion ; ‘mark well what I say. You 
are Italian soldiers for the time being. You will 
probably be challenged by the sentries. In such 
case reply: Tutta buono ! [All is well !]|—nothing 
more, And’—uttered to me—‘if you say a wor 


more, or if you attempt to escape or to give 
alarm, you will do so at the peril of instant 
death.’ 

He then became silent ; and not another word 
was spoken until after a drive of perhaps a couple 
of leagues, we drew near the sea-shore. Here we 
alighted from the carriage, as did the rest of the 
party from the vehicles they had occupied. But 
to our great astonishment, two elegantly attired 
ladies, who we were positive had not entered the 
vehicle from the palazzo, alighted from the second 
carriage, These ladies appeared to be weeping 
bitterly, inasmuch as they did not for a moment 
remove the handkerchiefs which they held to their 
eyes, while they kept their veils down, as if to 
conceal their faces as much as possible, They 
were, however, courteously treated by the officers ; 
though Gustave and I—a musket with fixed 
bayonet having been handed to each of us when 
we quitted the carriage—were sternly ordered to 
march on each side of them, together with four 
other men, who if they were not really what they 
appeared to be, were dressed like common soldiers 
—as if we were keeping guard over them, while 
several other persons followed. Still the attention 
of the aged officer who had accompanied us in the 
carriage was given entirely to the two youthful 
subalterns—who, together with the young officer: 
who had boarded;the lugger in the Gulf, brought 
up the rear—to the utter disregard or neglect of 
the weeping ladies ! 

Near the spot whereat we alighted from the 
carriage stood a military guardhouse, which it was 
necessary to pass within the distance of a few 
yards, in order to reach the beach. As we were: 
passing this guardhouse, a sentry challenged us, 
and we answered Tutta buono! in accordance with 
the orders we had received. An officer then came 
forth from the guardhouse, and—as they passed 
by—entered into conversation with the officers of 
our party ; but as they spoke Italian, the conver- 
sation was unintelligible to Gustave and me. On 
reaching the beach, we had a full view of the 
mouth of the Gulf; but we were unable to see 
La belle Jeannette, though she lay at anchor not 
more ;than a couple of miles distant, by reason 
of her being concealed by a projecting point of 
land, called Point Licosa. A man-of-war’s pinnace, 
steered by a young Italian naval officer, and 
manned by six sailors, was lying off the shore, to 
which it drew nearer as we approached. Again 
we were hailed from the boat, and again the 
padrone and I and the other men dressed like 
soldiers responded to the hail: Tutta buono! upon 
which the boat was = in until her keel grated 
on the pebbles, Two sailors leaped overboard, 
knee-deep into the water, and hauled her up as 
far as was possible on the beach; and then a plank 
was laid from her bows to the shore, in order 
that we might get on board without wetting our 
feet. 

We entered the pinnace, which was a boat of 
considerable size, to the number of twelve, alk 
told—namely, the aged officer, whom for dis- 
tinction’s sake I may style M. le Duc; the young 
officer who had boarded the lugger, who from his 
being addressed as Altezza, I judged to be of 
princely rank ; the two youthful subalterns; the 
two ladies; the rone and myself, and four 
others attired in the garb of soldiers, whom, from 
their manners and appearance, I suspected to be 
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of superior rank, When all were seated, the boat 
was shoved off; and was pulled by the Italian 
sailors towards the lofty Cape on the northern 
shore of the Gulf, behind which the Italian corvette 
lay at anchor. Scarcely, however, were we out 
of sight of the guardhouse, when, on a signal 
given by M. le Duc, the Italian naval officer and 
the six oarsmen were suddenly seized all at the 
same moment, and ruthlessly hurled overboard ! 
I uttered a cry of alarm, as also did one of the 
young subalterns ; but I was sternly commanded 
to be silent by M. le Duc; while the Prince, as 
I may style the younger leader of the party, 
whispered in the ear of the young subaltern officer, 
as if to reassure him. Then addressing the padrone 
and me in French, and pointing to two huge buoys 
—to which large vessels that entered the Gulf 
were sometimes moored, and between which we 
were passing—he said: ‘Do not fear for the 
sailors; you see they can swim; and they will 
cling to yonder buoys until help comes to them,’ 

The sailors were swimming towards the buoys, 
and they reached them before we in the pinnace 
lost sight of them ; we were therefore satisfied as 
to their safety. It was evident that the sailors 
had quitted the corvette prepared for self-defence, 
anticipating the probability of an attack from some 
band of insurgents ; for each man carried a ship’s 
pistol stuck in his belt, and I had noticed that 
there were several cutlasses lying in the stern- 
sheets of the pinnace. But even if it had been 
possible for them to use their pistols when seized 
so suddenly and unexpectedly, the weapons were 
now rendered harmless by immersion in the 
water, 

The oars were now taken by the padrone and 
me and the four men, attired like ourselves as 
soldiers ; while M. le Duc took upon himself the 
office of steersman; and the pinnace was now 
pulled across the Gulf in the opposite direction 
into the deep shadow caused by the high land, 
Then we pulled along the land close in-shore 
until we rounded Point Licosa, and beheld: La 
belle Jeannette lying quietly at anchor a short 
distance ahead, with a lantern hoisted to her mast- 
head. We now steered direct towards the lugger, 
and were soon alongside, to the great astonishment 
and alarm of the crew left on board. It would 
have been useless for them to have offered resist- 
ance; but some minutes elapsed after we had 
clambered on board before the men could believe 
that it was really the padrone and I who stood on 
the deck before them in the guise of Italian 
soldiers, It was yet hardly four o’clock a. Mm. ; for 
the events I have narrated had passed rapidly, and 
it was still dark—darker indeed than it had been 
at midnight, for the moon was on the wane. 

‘You assured me,’ said M. le Duc to the padrone, 
‘that your vessel could be got under weigh in a 
few moments, Lower the _ aay and get her 
under weigh immediately,’ 

‘Whither, Monsieur?’ asked Gustave, who still 
trembled with affright, 

‘Ask no questions, but obey the orders you will 
receive,’ answered the aged officer. ‘Do so, and 
you will have no cause for regret, Hesitate, and 
the command of the vessel will be taken out of 
your hands. Let all lights be extinguished.’ 

There was nothing else for the padrone to do 
but to obey, since he and his crew were powerless 
amidst so many armed and determined men ; and 


in a few minutes the lugger’s anchor was hoisted, 
pa oo were set, and she was standing out of the 
ulf, 

M. le Duc, who now assumed the command of 
the little vessel, ordered her to be steered as close 
as possible under the high land, that she might be 
concealed in the deep gloom it cast across the 
Gulf. The fishing-luggers are generally swift 
sailers and excellent sea-boats—these qualities 
being necessary to vessels that are liable to be 
exposed to storms and tempests at all seasons 
of the year. We had the breeze on our starboard 
quarter. It was the vessel’s best point of sailing; 
and in half an hour we had rounded the Cape, 
and were in sight of the corvette, which lay at 
anchor about half a mile distant, In order, how- 
ever, to avert suspicion by boldness, M. le Duc now 
ordered the padrone to steer the lugger in a straight 
course out to sea. This course brought us almost 
within hailing distance of the corvette, which, in 
evident expectation of the return of her pinnace, 
carried three lanterns at her mast-heads, Her 
commander, I presume, imagined the lugger to be 
a harmless fishing-vessel ; for though the corvette 
had her boats lowered, none of them left her side, 
nor were there any attempts made to bring us to, 
We had not, however, got beyond range of her 
guns when three sky-rockets were sent up rapidly 
one after the other from the guardhouse, as an 
alarm signal; and a few moments afterwards we 
heard the report of a gun. 

‘Monsieur,’ said the young officer whom I will 
style M. le Prince, who was standing by my side, 
‘that is an alarm from the guardhouse on shore, 
The seizure of the pinnace is discovered. The 
corvette will respond to the signal, and will give 
chase to us or will fire upon us, Are we beyond 
the range of her guns?’ 

‘I should say that we are, Monsieur,’ I replied, 
speaking to him in French, in which language he 
had addressed me. ‘ But whether or not, although 
her lanterns betray her position to us, those on 
board cannot discern the lugger through the dark- 
ness. If she gives us chase, we shall easily escape 
from her, unless a chance shot should strike us,’ 

‘That is well, Monsieur, said he ‘You are a 
sailor, You will do your best to avoid capture ? 
The wg) padrone is téte montée with affright. 

‘The lugger is his property, and the means b 
which he obtains his livelihood, Monsieur, 
replied. ‘He would almost as soon perish him- 
self as lose his vessel.’ 

I was still speaking, when a tongue of flame 
darted forth from the side of the corvette ; around- 
shot struck the water about half a mile to wind- 
ward of the lugger, and in a few seconds we heard 
the report of the gun. We were evidently not 
yet beyond the range of the corvette’s fire; but 
the chances were a hundred to one that we should 
escape her shot in the darkness, even if she gave 
chase. The two young subaltern officers had 
retired to the cabin immediately after coming on 
board ; but everybody else, even to the two 
females, was upon deck, and in a state of great 
excitement, But though two or three more shots 
were fired from the corvette without effect, she 
did not attempt to get under weigh, as we could 
pouke by means of the lanterns at her mast- 

eads, which to all appearance remained stationary, 

Meanwhile the rone and his crew were 
ordered to look out for a large schooner which 
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they were told would display a green light; and 
in about twenty minutes such a light was seen 
gleaming to windward of the lugger. The padrone 
was now directed to rehoist the lantern to the 
mast-head, and dip it thrice, This order was 
obeyed; and the green light was immediately 
dipped and rehoisted, in response to our signal. 

‘(est bien,’ said the young Italian officer to me. 
‘It is the schooner we were seeking.’ 

But daylight was now beginning to dawn, and 
though a light haze rested on the water, all doubt 
was soon set at rest by the appearance of a three- 
masted schooner, which, looming large amidst the 
haze, came bearing down towards us. The out- 
lines of the lofty Cape Palinuro were distinctly 
visible above the haze to leeward; but nothin 
could be seen of the corvette, which lay conceale 
in the deep shadow cast over the water by the 
high land. The excitement on board the lugger 
increased, The schooner rapidly neared us; and 
in a few minutes we were hailed by some person 
on board of her. The hail was answered ; the 
two vessels rounded to within speaking distance ; 
and a lively conversation, in Italian, ensued 
between the people of the schooner and the 
officers on board the fishing-vessel. A few minutes 
more, and a boat was lowered from the schooner, 
and pulled alongside the lugger ; the two youthful 
subalterns, who had until now remained below 
in the cabin, were led upon deck by the elder 
officer M. le Due, and assisted into the boat, into 
which the younger officer Sua Altezza, had pre- 
viously descended to receive them, 

The strong suspicions I had heretofore enter- 
tained that the two young subalterns were females, 
were now confirmed. I had a good view of their 
features, and of their slender figures. Their fair 
delicate complexions, and small white hands, 
upon the fingers of which glittered rings of great 
value; their bashfulness and timidity; their 
manner of descending into the boat, and many 
other traits, together with the great respect and 
deference with which they were treated by the 
Italians, betrayed the fact beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that they were females, and to all 
appearance ladies of high rank and station ; while 
the pretended sorrowing females—of whose sex I 
had certainly entertained some doubts, though 
these doubts had been from time to time dis- 
carded, so well did they act the characters they 
had assumed—were in reality two young military 
officers, but little past the age of boyhood, who 
now appeared in their proper apparel; and who, 
while evidently relieved of a great responsibility, 
seemed inclined to regard the whole affair as a 
capital joke. 

The padrone was then ordered to enter the boat; 
and it was politely intimated to me by the young 
officer Sua Altezza, who remained in the boat 
with the ladies, that he would be happy if I 
would accompany the padrone on board the 
schooner. This request was seconded by M. le 
Duc, who remained on board the lugger. 

‘I cannot possibly remain on board that 
schooner, Monsieur,’ said I to the young officer 
in the boat. 

‘Assuredly not, Monsieur, he replied. ‘It is 
not required. The boat will return to the lugger 
in a few minutes with you and the padrone,’ 

I no longer hesitated; for I had an eager desire 
to see the affair to the end. I entered the boat 


therefore, which immediately put off to the 
schooner. As we left the side of the lugger, 
the Italians on board, who lined the low bulwark, 
lifted their hats to the disguised ladies and wished 
them happiness. Some among them appeared to 
be deeply affected by the parting, particularly the 
aged officer, who raised his eyes to heaven, as if 
imploring a blessing upon them, The disguised 
ladies themselves wept bitterly ; the younger and 
handsomer of the two seeming as if she were 
scarcely able to support herself, while the young 
— by her side strove to console and encourage 
er. 


A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT THE 
AUDIPHONE. 


THOUGH on several occasions we have noticed this 
useful instrument, and have suggested a variety 
of kinds, we have been unable to publish any 
practical results accruing from its use. We are 
therefore glad to be able to offer to those of our 
readers who are afflicted with deafness, a few 
words from one who, having tested the instrument 
invented by Mr Rhodes, is qualified to speak of its 
efficacy. The importance of the subject is our 
apology for recurring to it. Our correspondent 
says: 


I am not absolutely devoid of the sense of 
hearing, but I am deaf enough to make most 
annoying mistakes sometimes when engaged in 
conversation with any one ; and when I happen to 
be in a room where several people are conversing 
together, I require to exert the utmost attention— 
sometimes even to a painful degree—in order to 
make out what they happen to be talking about, 
and frequently fail to extract sense or meaning out 
of the apparently confused buzz around me. My 
hearing being in this unsatisfactory state, I was 
much interested in a notice of the Audiphone 
which appeared in your Journal a few weeks ago ; 
but as it was an American invention, I must say 
that I felt very much inclined to accept with 
caution accounts which I had gathered of it 
from other sources. I thought they were at 
least exaggerated, like many other travelled stories. 
But having discovered that the patentee of the 
invention had established an agency here in Glas- 
gow, I resolved to satisfy my curiosity about it. 
The results of my inquiries | now write, in the 
hope that they may prove interesting to many of 
my fellow-sufferers, who may not be able to inves- 
tigate the matter themselves, I must first, how- 
ever, state that it is only in cases where the 
auditory nerve has not been altogether destroyed or 
very seriously injured, that the instrument can be 
of any service ; just as a pair of spectacles would be 
useless if the optic nerve were gone, 

The audiphone, in my opinion, cannot strictly 
speaking be called a discovery ; it is rather an 
ingenious and highly useful — of the 
well-known fact in acoustics, that the auditory 
nerve receives impressions when conveyed to it 
through the medium of the teeth, almost as well 
as if they reached it through the ears in the natural 
manner. Almost everybody has at some time or 
other noticed deaf people, when wishing to ascer- 
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tain whether their watch was going or not, apply | well pleased with the efficacy of this help to thin 
it to their teeth instead of to their ear; and we | hearing, that he purchased one, as a proof of his edg 
all know that the little instrument called a tuning- | belief in its powers I am afraid, however, that inst 
fork is almost always applied to the teeth when | it would not succeed with decayed or carious 18 I 
we wish to hear its sound. Some people—myself | teeth. 3 has 
among the rest—have even advanced so far in the| A few days after my visit to Messrs Eglin 18 | 
science of acoustics as to invert their hat, directing | and Gardner's office, whilst looking through the vib 
the aperture towards the place whence the sound | Glasgow Agricultural Society’s show, I found that the 
is expected, and placing the edge of the top| those gentlemen had secured a stance for the tee 
against the teeth, and have thus been enabled to | exhibition of their various wares—the audiphone the 
hear a very great deal more distinctly than they | among the rest ; and as a good many people were by 
could without any such appliance. It is also very | experimenting with that instrument, I had a | 
generally known that Beethoven the great com-| good opportunity of observing its effects on a he 
poser was deaf; but by placing one end of a| variety of persons. One young gentleman who ab 
metallic rod between his teeth, and resting the | tried it was entirely and rg ny deaf, but dis 
other on the sounding-board of his piano, he was | had not lost his hearing before he had learned 6a 
enabled to hear perfectly. Many other instances | to speak. He remarked by means of the finger- se) 
might be adduced of the capability of hearing | alphabet that he had only a very vague recollec- 80 
through the medium of the teeth, and of various | tion of what sound was like, and how it affected ot 
lans which have been tried to utilise the faculty ; | him, as he was so deaf as not to be able to hear us 
but to Mr R. S. Rhodes—of the publishing firm of | his own voice, which indeed only consisted of a 1 
Rhodes and M‘Lure of Chicago—is due the credit | series of weird inarticulate noises ; having during } 
of having discovered a convenient and practical | his prolonged deafness entirely lost the power of b 
method of rendering this mode of hearing service- | modulating the performances of his vocal organs, fo 
able, and thus conferring an unspeakable boon | although these remained in every respect perfect. 
on the great number of his fellow-men who are | After a few trials of the ordinary instrument, the 8] 
labouring under the very great discomforts and | gentleman tried the effect of a double one; and sy 
deprivations which result from the total or partial | by means of it he was enabled to hear his own t 
want of the sense of hearing. voice, the hideous sound of which dismayed him e 
On my arrival at the office of the agents of the | considerably at first; but joy at the recovery of i 
patentees—Messrs Eglin and Gardner, 70 York | his lost faculty soon overpowered every other f 
Street, Glasgow*—I stated the object of my visit | feeling, and he confidently expressed the convic- \ 
to them ; and very soon had all my doubts as to| tion that by the aid of the audiphone he would ( 
the beneficial effects of the instrument in my own | be able both to hear and to speak fluently. It. } 
case completely removed. Mr Eglin handed me | was now only a question of time with him. After 
an audiphone, and told me how to use it. He | he had satisfied himself, many others tried experi- | 
then took a book, and began to read from it in a| ments with the instrument; some of whom con- 
clear distinct voice close to me, before I applied | sidered it to be too powerful, while others were | 
the instrument to my teeth. He then receded | of the opposite opinion ; but all agreed in pro- 
from me till I could only hear his voice very | nouncing it the best aid to hearing ever offered 
indistinctly, I then placed the upper edge of the | to the public. 
audiphone against my teeth; and by its aid I| Iam by no means convinced that it has as yet 
could hear quite as well as ever I could in my | reached that state of efficiency and perfection 
life. I noticed also that a confused chaos of noises, | which it will attain in the future, now that the 
which kept buzzing in my ears, was apparently | principle of its construction has been made known 
resolved into its component parts; and I was| to the world; andI am told that Mr Rhodes is 
enabled to hear clearly all that was going on both | still endeavouring to improve it. I have no doubt 
in the office and in the street outside. Although | of the capability of the audiphone to transmit 
I was quite satisfied with the effects of the instru- | sound by adjusting the thickness of the disc to 


ment on my own powers of hearing, still I longed 
to see it tried on others. As the firm are agents 
for a number of other American patents and 
inventions, I set to work to inspect a few of the 
ingenious and useful novelties with which the 

remises abounded ; and whilst I was doing so, a 

dy entered, bent on ascertaining the merits of 
the new invention. She was very deaf—indeed 
so much so that she could hardly hear any one 
although they shouted as loud as they could close 
to her ear; but by means of the audiphone she 
could hear any one talking in an ordinary conver- 
sational tone of voice, or even in a loudish whisper. 
I was also told by Mr Eglin that an old gentleman 
upwards of eighty, and who had a complete set of 
false teeth both in the upper and under jaw, 
called at the office a few days ago; and was so 


* Our correspondent is not aware of any other agen 
Great Britain, others are to be a 
lescriptive pamphlet, with illustrations rices, ma; 
be from the Glasgow agents.—Eb. 


the amount of hearing-power possessed by diffe- 
rent people, just as the lenses of spectacles are 
adjusted to different sights. Some other material 
may yet be adopted from which to manufacture 
the instrument ; or some other form may be dis- 
covered better adapted to collect and transmit 
sound than the one at present in use; or it may 
perchance be modified in many various ways, as 
it most likely will be before long, should the 
minds of skilled experimentalists in the science 
of acoustics be thus directed. 

By way of experimenting, Mr Rhodes tried 
many kinds of metal and wood, all of which he 
found to be objectionable in a greater or less 
degree; till at last his attention was attracted 
to the diaphragm of a telephone, and from it 
he caught a suggestion which resulted in his 
audiphone. The following description we again 
quote from the Chicago Tribune (September 4, 
1879): ‘It is in shape like a square Japanese 
fan, and is made of a composition the major por- 
tion of which is vulcanite. At the back of this 
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thing there is a cord, stretching from the upper 
edge to the handle. By means of this cord the 
instrument is tuned like a violin, and the tension 
is regulated according to the distance the sound 
has to travel. The upper edge of this audiphone 
is placed against the two upper teeth; and the 
vibrations received on its surface are conveyed by 
the medium of the teeth and the nerves of the 
teeth to the acoustic nerves, and produce upon 
them an action similar to the action produced 
by sound upon the drum of the ear.’ 

To enable a deaf-mute to learn to speak and to 
hear his own voice, a double audiphone is prefer- 
able, or rather, necessary. This consists of two 
discs, like the one described above, fitted into the 
same; base, about a quarter of an inch apart, and 
separated at the upper edges the same distance, 
so that each disc may act independently of the 
other. This arrangement is best adapted for the 
use of deaf-mutes, because not only is the sound 

roduced of greater volume and more distinct, 
Pt also the voice of the mute when spoken 
between the discs is much intensified, and there- 
fore the more distinctly heard by himself. 

The difficulties attendant on the acquisition of 
speech even after the primary one—want of hear- 
ing—has been removed, must needs be so obvious 
to all, that I feel it would be a work of super- 
erogation for me to enter on that subject. Suffice 
it that I have endeavoured to give a true and 
faithful narrative about my inquiries into the 
utility of the audiphone ; and from them I have 
come to the definite conclusion that never yet 
has an auxiliary to hearing, capable of such uni- 
versal utility, been introduced to the world at 
large. I have no doubt as to its being improved 
in the futuré ; but as to how or when such improve- 
ment will take place, I leave to more philosophic 
minds than mine to puzzle out. 

[From other sources of information we learn 
that the inventor of the audiphone has been him- 
self deaf for nearly twenty years. After using 
ear-trumpets and other appliances of this nature, 
and not receiving the requisite assistance from 
| them, he began to make experiments for himself. 
He was led to do so by happening to hold a watch 
one day between his teeth, and noticing that he 
could distinctly hear its ticking, though when he 
held it to his ear no sound was audible. This led 
him to think that possibly he might be able to 
invent some device by which the sounds of the 
human voice could be transmitted to the auditory 
nerve, through the medium of the nerve-tube, just 
as the ticking of the watch had been. He forth- 
with began his experiments, which he extended 
over many years, testing wood, metal, and almost 
every possible material, and in all varieties of 
shape and construction ; and at length hit upon a 
peculiar composition of hard india-rubber, which in 
a thin sheet enabled him to hear articulate sounds 
distinctly, and free from the sonorousness present 
in all the other materials which he had tried, and 
which rendered them useless so far as intelligible 
conversation was concerned. He then proceeded 
further to experiment as to the best form for such 
an appliance, and after considerable labour and 
anxiety discovered that articulate intelligible 
sounds could only be conveyed to the auditory 
nerve if the surface of such an instrument was 
convex ; also, that it was necessary that such con- 
vexity should be regulated according to the exi- 


gencies or peculiarities of each particular form of 
deafness, as shewn in individual cases. In effect, 
he found that sound, to be articulate and distinctly 
recognisable, required that the instrument should 
be capable of being instantly focused, as it were, 
to different degrees of convexity, much in the 
same way as an opera-glass or telescope may be 
arranged to suit different sights or distances. 

The invention has thus far been remarkabl 
successful. About ninety per cent., we are told, 
of those who test it are benefited in a surprising 
degree ; in the case of the other ten per cent., 
the non-success is attributable to the auditory 
nerve being either quite destroyed, or so injured 
that no artificial aid is available to enable the 
patient to hear.—Eb.] 


AT THE TROIS ETOILES. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


WaereamItogo? That is the question. The 
doctor has ordered me bracing air and rest ; and I 
cannot quite make up my mind where to go in 
search of them, I have been shut up for some 
time in a sick-room, nursing an old aunt who is 
now dead ; and the confinement and broken rest, 
which I did not feel at the time, are beginning to 
tell upon me, I am ‘low’ and nervous—a very 
unusual state of things with me, and my kind 
and cheery doctor has peremptorily desired me to 
‘fly to other climes.’ ‘I don’t much care where 
you go,’ he says, ‘ provided the climate is bracing, 
and that you can be a great deal in the open air. 
Go to bed early, sleep and eat and drink well, 
and in a fortnight you will be looking a different 
woman ;’ and he departs, leaving me to solve the 
knotty point as to the ‘where’ by myself. 

“Bracing air and rest,’ I repeat mentally, as I 
watch his figure disappearing down the garden 
walk, ‘Where shall I find the combination?’ And 
I run over in my mind the names of different 
places where people usually go to seek health ; 
but I reject them all. One is too gay ; another, 
too cold ; another, too relaxing ; others, too ugly, 
too far, or too near. But Memory has started on 
its travels, and in another moment has hung out 
a picture before me, at sight of which I exclaim : 
‘The very place! I will go to the Trois Etoiles at 
St Pourgain. I will rest ; I will drink in deli- 
ciously bracing air, and I will sketch.’ 

So I ring the bell, order my box to be packed ; 
and, in three days’ time, find myself in the coupé 
of the lumbering diligence, toiling up the steep 
picturesque street of the little Norman village, 
which I have only seen once before, but which I 
am destined now to know intimately. A year ago 
I had been on a sketching tour through Normandy 
with a friend—I am an artist in a dilettante 
amateurish sort of way—and we had passed 
through this.village, and been much struck by its 
quaint beauty ; but we were then hurrying home, 
and had only time for a peep, promising ourselves 
that we would come again at some future time, 
and make a longer stay at the little inn where we 
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had found ourselves so comfortable during our 
brief sojourn, 

I am the only passenger for St Pourgain ; so the 
conducteur deposits me and my box at the Trois 
Etoiles, and with a smile and a ‘ Bonjour et bonne 
santé, Madame, proceeds on his journey ; while I 
turn to the pleasant-looking hostess who comes 
forward to meet me. 

‘Ah, how Madame must be tired,’ she exclaims. 
‘That diligence is of a slowness—ah! ciel, of 
a slowness! And Madame has been ill, and 
demands repose.’ [I had said so in writing to 
engage rooms.] ‘No. 4 is quite ready for 
Madame—the chamber she occupied when she 
and her so charming friend were here, there is 
now a year. And what of goodness on the part 
of Madame to remember herself of the Trois 
Etoiles, and to come there to seek for rest and 
fresh air. Everything shall be done to insure 
Madame’s comfort. Will Madame give herself 
the pain to mount to No. 4?” 

Madame does give herself the pain, and follows 
the voluble little woman, talking all the way, 
into a charming room, fresh and bright as the 
hostess herself, The vine-wreathed lattice stands 
open, and on the table is a bouquet of freshly 
gathered flowers. The bed-furniture is white as 
the driven snow; and the bright blue paper on the 
walls, and the gay clock and vases of flowers on 
the mantel-piece, are as refreshing to my eyes as 
the comfortable arm-chair into which I sink is to 
my tired body. 

‘Madame is quite exhausted, says Madame 
Petit. ‘She must descend no more to-night. 
What will Madame take before she retires? Per- 
haps wn thé would refresh Madame, and there is a 
galantine of the most delicious, or the wing of a 
chicken’ 

I decline the tea, much to Madame Petit’s sur- 
prise; I am an old traveller, and know what 
straw-coloured infusion of scented hay would be 
presented tome. But I express my desire to test 
the excellence of the galantine, accompanied by 
coffee, And soon the table is spread with a snowy 
cloth, and I am making a meal with much more 
appetite than I could have dreamt of three days 
ago. Madame has not over-praised the galantine 
—made by her own fair hands; and the coffee is 
—French coffee. The table is drawn into the 
window, whence I can look into the sunny little 
court-yard, with its gay flowers, its vine-wreathed 
windows, the lime-tree, under which stands a com- 
fortable seat, and its pump, the handle of which 
seems never still for a moment, The clatter of 
Babette’s wooden shoes makes a pleasant click- 
clack as she goes to and fro over the stones 
between the kitchen and the pump. The sinkin 
sun sends a level ray through the open door, ro 
I see the copper stewpans shining and glinting 
ruddily on the wall. A carved wooden beam runs 
across it, dark with age; a tall oaken press stands 
in a corner; and the red brick floor makes a bit 
of warm colour where it is touched by the sun. 
It is a pretty picture, and Babette’s quaint costume 
and high Normandy cap add to the charm. 

‘I remember Babette when I was here before, I 
remark. 


‘Oh! certainly,’ says Madame Petit, smiling, 
‘Babette was here last year, and no doubt will 
remain for many more, until she finds a husband, 
which Madame will comprehend is not so easy 
for a poor girl, Nothing changes much in St 
Pourgain” 

‘Ah!’ I say without thinking, ‘I suppose there 
are not so many marriageable young men since the 
war; but you must have seen many changes 
during that terrible time’ 

I regret the words almost as soon as I have 
uttered them, for the little woman’s face loses its 
brightness, her eyes fill with tears, and she glances 
down at her black dress, ‘Ah! indeed; yes, 
Madame,’ she says with a sigh. ‘I had three 
sons, and I gave two to France, And I was not 
alone. Many a mother in St Poureain sent her 
boys, full of hope and longing for glory, to fight 
the Prussians. But alas, alas! but few of them 
returned 

I take her hand, and press it in sympathy. 
‘Your two boys were in the army then ?’ I ask. 

‘No, Madame,’ she replies sadly ; ‘they were 
drawn in the second general conscription, and no 
substitutes were permitted to be purchased. Be- 
sides,’ she says proudly, though her tears are now 
falling fast, ‘my Jean and my Henri were no 
cowards, and they were wild to get at those 
Prussians.’ 

‘But you have one left ?’ I say. 

‘Yes, Madame,’ she replies, brightening. ‘ And a 
good son he is, my Oscar; and the good God be 
praised! he can never be drawn for the conscrip- 
tion, for he is the only son of his mother, and she 
isa widow. It is a great mercy, for there will be 
a drawing for our commune in two or three weeks,’ 
As she speaks, a fine young fellow enters the 
mapa with the blue eyes and light curly hair 
so often seen among the Norman peasantry.—‘ Ah! 
there he is, she exclaims, her vivacity returning 
as if by magic, ‘I must go and give him his 
supper, if Madame will excuse.’ 

eft to myself, I soon seek my couch ; and after 
the fatigue of my journey, sleep more soundly 
than I have done for many a night. 

The next morning, while I am dressing I hear 
the sound of the pump, and gay langhter in a 

irlish voice, accompanied by a man’s deeper tones, 

look out, and see a pretty picture. A young girl 
—she might have stepped out of one of Greuze’s 
canvases, so fair, so fresh, so innocent is her face 
—is holding some salad with both hands under 
the pump, , Bes sleeves tucked. up, and shewing 
the dimples in the soft round elbows; while 
Madame’s son is pumping as hard as he can, and 
gazing with very evident admiration on the damsel 

eside him, 

‘O Oscar, how thou art awkward!’ she says, 
with a coquettish glance from under her dark 
eyelashes, as a harder swing of his shoulder sends 
a stream of bright water right over the rounded 
arms, ‘Thou hast wetted all my sleeves, and 
made me so untidy.’ 

He stoops forward and whispers something in 
her ear which I do not catch, but which makes 
her smile and blush. 

‘Chut, chut! my children” says Madame from 
the kitchen-door. ‘The English lady sleeps still, 
and must not be disturbed ; she is not strong.’ 

hardly recognise myself under this description, 
; I feel so much revived by my good night’s rest ; 
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and I descend, and confute Madame’s first state- 
ment by appearing wide awake before her, She 
welcomes me with effusion, and is so pleased to 
find me less tired, so anxious to know whether 
Iam quite comfortable, that I feel as if I were 
quite one of the family, and decide, in answer to 
Madame’s questions, that I will take my meals 
in the salle & manger with the rest of her guests, | 
instead of in sulky Britannic majesty in my own 
room. 

Madame’s guests are not many. An occasional 
commis-voyageur ; now and again an artist, or an 
English tourist who has forsaken the beaten track, 
and who may linger here for a day or two; but 
that is all. At present, she has no one staying in 
the house but myself; but the curé alway$ comes 
to dinner, a mild benevolent old gentleman, who 
continually presents me with bon-bons, in spite of | 
my being a heretic ; and an old soldier—who lives | 
on his tiny pension in this quiet corner of the 
world—drops in on us occasionally, when he can 
afford himself a better dinner than his usual bread 
and Gruyere and fruit. A primitive life enough, 
but I thoroughly enjoy it. 

‘Who is that pretty girl ?? I ask my hostess in 
the course of the morning. 

‘Ah!’ says she, with a pleased smile, ‘that is 
Marthe. She is the betrothed of my son, who 
loves her, dear Madame, that it is a pleasure to 
see. She is an orphan, the daughter of my dear 
husband’s brother-in-law, by his first wife; so 
that there is no relationship, Madame sees, She 
has lived with me all her life, since she was a 
little one. She has a nice little dot; and when 
they are married, I will give over the Trois Etoiles 
to my children, and nurse the babies in the chim- 
ney corner.’ 

‘And does she love him ?’ I inquire innocently. 

‘That goes without saying, says Madame in a 
slightly offended tone—could any one help loving 
her Oscar ?—‘ but I have never asked. My father 
and mother never inquired whether I loved M. 
Petit. He seemed to them to be a proper parti for 
me, and that was enough. For the rest,’ she con- 
tinues gravely,‘ young girls ought not to allow 
themselves to have any t oughts about love until 
after they are married. 

I smile, but answer not, knowing that this is a 
subject it is useless to discuss with any French- 
woman, 

A few days afterwards I am sitting in the coutt- 
yard, making a little sketch—a bit of old wall, a 
pump, a few pots and pans seen through an open 
doorway—a nothing in fact, but somehow it looks 
pretty. Marthe is sitting beside me knitting (or 
rather pretending to knit ; for she is watching with 
the deepest interest every stroke of my brush, and 
exclaiming vehemently as any familiar object is 
added to the little picture), when a shadow falls 
through the gateway, and is followed by a young 
man covered with dust and wearing a knapsack. 
He is English—that I see at a glance ; and some- 
thing in the Bohemianism of his dress, and the 
portfolio which he carries under his arm, tells 
me that he is a member of the fraternity of the 
brush. Madame comes forward in her pleasant 
empressée manner, and in reply to his inquiry 
whether he can have a room, escorts him up-stairs, 
and, incr a looks after him like a mother, 

e comes down, having got rid of the 


my vicinity, where he has a meal of some sort 
served to him. I see him stealing an occasional 
admiring glance at Marthe from under his eye- 
lashes, so I tell the child to go in and see if she 
cannot help Madame, ‘It will not do to have 
the little thing’s head turned by any wandering 
artist,’ I say to myself severely, as I continue my 
sketch. I have not made many more strokes, 
when I hear a voice behind me saying in French : 
‘Excuse me, Madame—you have dropped your 
shawl ;’ and that garment, which has slipped from 
my shoulders, is gently replaced on them. 

I look up, and laugh. ‘I am English,’ I say, 
‘as I can see you are, in spite of your good 
French,’ 

I am no longer young, indeed I am of a ‘cer- 
tain age,’ which Lord Byron says means ‘cer- 
tainly aged ;’ but I am still susceptible to good 
looks in a young man; and the face which looks 
into mine is so very good-looking, that I am afraid 
I give a gracious and encouraging smile as if I 
should say: ‘Pray, go on talking’ He evidently 
so interprets my facial expression ; for he comes 
round and seats himself on the bench beside me, 
and begins to comment on my sketch, praising it 
where it deserves, and making two or three criti- 
cisms with so much acuteness and discrimination, 
that I feel certain he is a painter of no mean order 
of merit. From my sketch the talk wanders to 
art generally, then to artists. We discover that we 
have many mutual friends, and at length he tells 
me his name is Stirling, I remember at once 
having seen a little picture of his at one of the 
winter exhibitions in London, and having been 
very much struck by its talent ; and I say so. 

‘Ah,’ he says, ‘I hope I may get something into 
the Academy next year. I am painting a picture 
for it ; but I have no interest, and Iam poor. I 
sold that little picture you liked for eighty pounds, 
and I have been spending that in seeing all 
the great art galleries of Europe. It is nearly 
exhausted now,’ he concludes, laughing. 

By the time Marthe comes back to tell me that 
coffee is ready, we seem to be quite old friends, 
‘Who is that lovely little thing?’ he asks. ‘She 
is a perfect Greuze. That is just the head I want 
for my picture. I must sketch her,’ 

‘Must you?’ I say dryly. ‘I don’t think her 
aunt will allow it.’ 

‘But you will ask her for me, won't you?’ he 
leads, ‘ You don’t know what a help it will be 
orme. See! I will shew you the sketch for m 

picture, and you can judge ;’ and he fetches his 
ortfolio and, selecting a drawing from it, places it 
coies me, The moment I see it I am conquered 
—I go over to the enemy without a struggle. It 
is full of genius; and I see that Marthe’s 1s just 
the head he wants for one of the — figures, 

So the following morning he makes his petition 
to Madame, warmly seconded by me. To my 
surprise, she consents at once. It does not seem 
to enter her head that there can be any possible 
danger to Marthe in being painted by a good- 
looking Englishman. Is she not a well-brought- 
up young person? And is she not engaged to 
Oscar 

So young Stirling sets up his easel among the 
flowers in the sunny court-yard, and begins to 
paint Marthe’s Greuze-like head against a back- 

‘ownd of vine-leaves, I generally come and sit 
by with my book or work and play propriety ; 


Presently 
= of his walk, and seats himself at a table in 
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but in spite of this, I can see that Oscar does not 
like the arrangement ; in fact I hear him remon- 
strating with his mother about it. She is 
ay a slave to all his caprices; but Stirling 

as bought her over entirely by a promise of 
a copy of the picture he is painting of the girl, 
to hang in her salon. 

‘Nonsense, my son,’ she says, in answer to his 
objections, ‘Where is the harm? I am in and 
out of the court-yard all the time ; and Madame is 
generally there with her work.’ 

‘Yes, Oscar says with a dark look in his eyes ; 
‘but he admires her. I know he does, by the way 
he looks at her.’ 

‘Ctel!’ cries Madame; ‘only listen to the 
child? Do you suppose he would want to paint 
her if he did not admire her, great baby ?’ 

But Oscar looks unconvinced as he walks away, 
and I see a pained expression on his face as he 
looks across to where Marthe is laughing gaily at 
something the painter has just said to her. As he 
so looks, Stirling goes over to Marthe and, taking 
her chin in his hand, turns her head into the right 
position, from which it has slipped—a natural 
action enough, as every artist knows. But Oscar 
does not know ; and I think it is only my presence 
which prevents his giving more significant expres- 
sion to his feelings than the muttered Sacr-r-ré, 
with which he swings through the arch and down 
the village street. 


FRESH DISCOVERIES OF COAL IN 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Very frequent have been the predictions that 
the coal-fields of these islands would soon become 
exhausted, Considering the present enormously 
increased consumption for locomotive and sta- 
tionary steam-engines, for the manufacture of gas, 
for the household requirements of an ever-increas- 
ing population, &c., the exhaustion of our coal- 
fields seemed by no means an impossibility. More 
particularly have these apprehensions been ex- 
tended to the South Staffordshire coal-field, 
which, in the immediate a of ie 
hampton, Bilston, and Tipton, has appeared to 
be dive worked or ‘drowned’ out. . 

We have now, however, most reassuring in- 
telligence from this supposed used-up coal-dis- 
trict. Some five or six years ago, coal was 
found, although at considerable depth, at Sand- 
well Park, about three miles from Birmingham, 
and the same distance from Walsall. Encouraged 
by this discovery, and making a careful survey 
of the country, geologists and practical mining 
surveyors came to the conclusion that coal, even 
the celebrated thick or ten-yard seam, existed 
in abundance under a large tract of land in the 
neighbourhood of Great Barr, and more particu- 
larly under what is locally termed the Hamstead 
Estate, some three and a half miles from Birming- 
ham. 

In Reports dated so far back as February 1875, 
Mr E. Smallman and Mr David Peacock gave 
their opinion that the thick coal would be found 
here at a depth probably of five hundred and 
fifty yards; and Mr T. Checkley that he did not 
expect the depth would exceed six hundred yards, 
Five years have elapsed since the opinions of these 
eminent local mining engineers were written ; 
and it must have been no small gratification to 


these gentlemen and their friends to learn that 
on the 16th of April last, the borers struck the 
thick coal at a distance of six hundred and fifteen 
yards, The thick seam has since been proved; 
the net thickness of coal being found to be twenty- 
two feet three inches, and possessing all the good 
qualities of the famous ten-yard seams, with part- 
ings of one foot nine inches. Brooch coal, three 
feet thick, was found forty-one yards above the 
thicker deposit ; and under this last, another seam 
two feet six inches thick has been found. As at 
present determined, the position of the new coal- 
tield is about a mile to the east of the ‘fault’ 
—where the Silurian rocks are upheaved—which 
was supposed to form the eastern boundary of the 
South Staffordshire coal-measures, and is under- 
neath the Permian rocks, with an eastwardly di 
of one in sixteen. Between the two veins of coa 
the strata are hard and strong, and will form a good 
roof for working the thicker deposit. 

Some idea of the added wealth of fuel may be 
formed from the assertion of one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Mines, who has given it as his 
opinion that practically the recent discoveries 
double the extent of the South Staffordshire coal- 
fields, So great an addition to our carbonaceous 
supplies is an event of ‘national importance, and 
one which will have a material influence upon 
the ‘toyshop of Europe’ (Birmingham) as insuring 
for generations to come a cheap and abundant 
supply of that fuel which is the staff of life to its 
numerous industries. 


A SKETCH. 


Tere is a land—a lonely place— 

No tree or flower is there to grace 

Its flat and bare and parched face ; 
And evermore 

The dark’ning shadows briskly chase 
Each other o’er. 


The glist’ning streams that were, are not, 
Their moist’ning tendency forgot, 
And all around is almost rot 
For lack of rain 
To make that dry and hardened spot 
So fresh again. 


The burning sun lays bare the heath, 

And though no trees a shade bequeath, 

A hidden stream runs clear beneath 
That hard dry crust— 

And some day bursting from its sheath, 
Will lay the dust. 


That gentle streamlet running clear— 
Unseen, will run until ’tis near 
Another, richer, deeper sphere, 
And mingling there, 
O’erflow the barren place and sear, 
And make it fair. 


A heart though young and ofttimes gay, 
For lack of Love, may fade away ; 
Its own pure tide is left to stray, 
Then nearly gone, 
May meet a kindred heart one day, 
And join in one. 
Apa BreAKSPEARE. 
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